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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(in millions of dollars unless noted) 


Domestic Economy 

Population (mil., year-end) 
Population growth rate (%) 
Nominal GDP (billion NT$) 
Nominal GDP (billion US$) 
Nominal GNP (billion US$) 
Nominal GDP per capita (US$) 
Real GDP in NT$ (% change) 
Consumer Price Index (% change) 


Production and Employment 
Unemployment rate (annual average) 
Industrial production (% change) 
Central budget balance (as % of GDP) 


Balance of Payments 
Exports (F.O.B.) 66,305 67,214 76,178 
Imports (F.0O.B.) 52,266 54,716 62,860 


Trade balance 14,039 12,498 13,318 
Current-account balance 11,385 10,769 12,014 


Foreign direct investment (new) 1,604 1,330 i, 37% 
Foreign debt (year end) 1,145 898 7i3 
Debt service paid 2,457 2,292 1,976 
Debt service ratio as % of 
exports of goods and services 3.4 3.1 Pe 
Foreign-exchange reserves(year end)73,224 72,441 82,405 
Average exchange rate for year 26.41 26.89 26.79 
Tourism receipts 2,699 1,741 2,066 
Tourism expenditures 4,922 4,984 5,678 


Foreign Investment 

Total (cumulative) 16,950 13,252 15,030 
U.S. (cumulative) 3,071 3,652 4,264 
U.S. share (%) 28.0 27.6 28.4 


U.S. - Taiwan Trade 


U.S. imports fm Taiwan (F.A.S.) 24,036 21,746 22,321 23,590 
U.S. exports to Taiwan (C.I.F.) 12,003 12,612 14,114 15,420 


Trade balance 12,033 9,134 8,207 8,170 
U.S. share of Taiwan's exports (%) 36.3 32.4 29.3 28.0 


U.S. share of Taiwan's imports (%) 23.0 23.1 22.4 22.0 


Principal U.S. Exports (1991): chemicals ($2,107), electronic 


parts ($1,646), machinery ($1,295), transportation equipment 
($1,147), basic metals ($748), corn ($704), soybeans ($478) 
Principal U.S. imports (1991): electronic parts ($2,395), machinery 
($2,363), information/communications equipment ($2,259), garment 
($2,202), toys/sporting goods ($1,294), footwear ($1,129) 

Note: Taiwan trade data may not agree with U.S. data. 

Source: Directorate General of Budget, Accounting and Statistics. 





SUMMARY 


The first half of 1992 has seen Taiwan maintain 1991’s strong rate of growth and although 
official predictions have been revised downward to 6.4 percent, many observers believe the 
growth rate will reach 7 percent for the full year. Continued growth is assured by steady, if not 
spectacular, export growth, heavy investment in infrastructure projects and a proportionately 
larger consumption sector. Two factors somewhat cloud Taiwan’s future: a budding problem 
with inflation and economic stagnation in many of Taiwan’s export markets, which, if it 


continues, may crimp Taiwan’s export growth. Neither, however, is likely to have much impact 
until 1993, if then. 


Taiwan’s continuing balance-of-payments surplus and high interest rates relative to most 
industrial countries have and will continue to push the New Taiwan Dollar (NTD) higher against 
most major currencies. This increase will hasten the passing of Taiwan’s marginal labor- 
intensive industries such as footwear and apparel, which are losing their international 


competitiveness to the industries of developing countries, while higher technology industries, 
such as electronics, take their place. 


Such firms also continue to be squeezed by Taiwan’s very tight labor market, in which wage 
increases are running in excess of 10 percent annually. Taiwan’s workers are becoming choosier 


about the employment they accept and are spurning low-wage factory jobs for higher skill 
industrial work or the service sector. 


Taiwan’s monetary authorities continue to allow the money supply to grow well in excess of real 
economic growth, contributing to an inflation rate which has reached 6 percent in some of the 
past months. Recent decisions to curtail growth in the money supply have prompted some public 
complaint, creating doubt as to whether or not Taiwan is prepared to tackle inflation at this time. 


Exports, Taiwan’s traditional impetus for growth, have increased only modestly to the United 
States, the European Community (EC) and Japan while surging through Hong Kong to mainland 
China. The sluggish economies in the industrialized world, which have crimped export growth 
to those markets, also threaten the People’s Republic of China (PRC) market, since the bulk of 
Taiwan’s exports there are inputs for Taiwan-owned businesses which in turn export to the 
United States and elsewhere. Since, ultimately, even the China trade is tied to the economies 


in the industrial world, the timing and pace of recovery there will potentially affect Taiwan’s 
export growth. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic Growth: Despite the recession and weak recovery affecting much of the world, 
Taiwan’s economy grew 7.3 percent in 1991 in real terms and 7.0 percent over the same period 
of the previous year in the first quarter of 1992. A remarkable achievement by the standards 
of the industrialized nations, this real growth rate was lower than the average of nearly 9 percent 
Taiwan maintained over the past three decades. For the rest of 1992 at least, hefty public 





investment in infrastructural construction projects, economic recovery of Taiwan’s key export 
markets, and growing consumer demand by Taiwan’s newly rich population will ensure that this 
rate of growth is maintained. Although official predictions for 1992 have been reduced to 6.4 
percent, other local economic think tanks and some foreign ones (including Wharton Inc.) 
predict Taiwan’s 1992 economic growth rate will be around 7 percent. 


Foreign Trade: Taiwan’s foreign trade has performed well in the past year and a half: in U.S. 
dollar (USD) terms 1991 exports rose 13.3 percent over the level of a year earlier, and exports 
rose 10.5 percent in the first half of 1992 over the same period last year. Imports rose 14.9 and 
12.6 percent respectively over the same periods. In NTD terms, however, Taiwan’s trade has 
grown more modestly, reflecting recent appreciation of the NTD. This situation has prompted 
concern by some observers who believe exports are growing insufficiently to maintain economic 
growth. With a recession hitting the United States in 1990 and only slight growth since that 
time, Taiwan’s exports to the United States have levelled off. As this same downturn has hit 
European markets in 1991 and Japan in 1992, exports to those markets are also levelling off. 
Offsetting the slow growth in exports to those markets, however, has been a sharp rise in 
Taiwan’s exports to a new market, the PRC, all of which are transshipped via third countries, 
mostly Hong Kong, and appear in trade statistics as exports to those markets. Exports to Hong 
Kong jumped 45 percent in 1991 and 35 percent in the first five months 1992. Consequently, 
Hong Kong has replaced the United States as the largest source of Taiwan’s trade surplus in 
1991, and it has replaced Europe as Taiwan’s second largest export market in the first five 
months of 1992. Hong Kong’s share of Taiwan’s total exports rose from 7 to 18 percent 
between 1986 and Jan.-May 1992 while the U.S. share plunged from 48 to 28 percent. This 
trend may not continue, however. The bulk of such exports consist of inputs for Taiwan-owned 
businesses in the PRC. These businesses, in turn, export finished goods to the U.S. and other 
traditional Taiwan markets. Over time, those sales will also be subject to economic conditions 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


Balance of Payments (BOP): In 1991 Taiwan achieved a sizeable merchandise trade surplus 
but had a service trade deficit and a capital account deficit which mainly resulted from Taiwan’s 
massive investment offshore, including portfolio investment and purchases of foreign real estate. 
The merchandise trade surplus was much larger than these deficits combined, however, creating 
a BOP surplus of some $14 billion. Taiwan’s official foreign exchange reserves stood at $82.4 
billion at the end of 1991, which was the largest in the world and more than 100 times its 
outstanding public long-term external debt of $0.7 billion. 


The New Taiwan Dollar (NTD): Taiwan’s growing trade surplus, its huge foreign exchange 
reserves, and the big gap between Taiwan and U.S. interest rates have exerted great pressure 
for the appreciation of Taiwan’s currency. From January 1991 to June 1992, the NTD rose 9 
percent against the USD, with the NTD rising from 27.12 to 24.67 to the USD during that 
period. The NTD also rose against other major currencies: up 2 percent against the Japanese 
yen and Singaporean dollar; 6.5-15.5 percent against major European currencies; and 8-16 
percent against the Hong Kong dollar, Australian dollar, Canadian dollar, and South African 
rand. The NTD has appreciated about 60 percent against the USD since September 1985. 
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With its strength, the NTD has become popular in Southeast Asia and in parts of the Chinese 
mainland. Reportedly, the authorities in the South China city of Amoy now permit the use of 
the NTD as an instrument to settle payment in trade with Taiwan. The Taiwan authorities, 
however, are not yet ready to turn the NTD into a regional currency. Except for the NTD 
40,000 (USD 1,600 approx.) in currency that a traveller may carry in and out of Taiwan, any 
inflow and outflow of NTD in any form is forbidden. Nor are nonresidents--including 
individuals, corporations, and financial institutions--permitted to open NTD accounts at banking 
institutions on Taiwan. These restrictions are not expected to be phased out in the near future. 


Inflation and Monetary Policy: Taiwan has experienced inflationary pressure in recent months. 
The Consumer Price Index (CPI) registered a rise of 3.6 percent in 1991, slightly above the 3.5 
percent considered tolerable to Taiwan’s economic planning authorities. However, since 
November 1991, the CPI has risen in excess of 4 percent over the level of a year earlier every 
month except July, with the increase jumping to 6.1 percent in April and May. The one-month 
increase in the index from March to April was at an annual rate of 20 percent, marking the 
highest rate of inflation since the second oil crisis of 1981. Contributing to this situation has 
been growth in the money supply well in excess of real economic growth. MIB, the narrow 
money measure, grew 20.1 percent and M2, the broader measure, grew 18.7 percent in May 
of this year over the level of a year earlier. 


The pace of inflation has provoked considerable public complaint; the authorities stressed in 
response that much of the recent increase in the CPI was caused by bad weather, which led to 
produce price increases. While the CPI may give undue weight to food products, and, as a 
result, the CPI may have increased more rapidly in the past several months than would a more 
broadly based measure of inflation, we believe that Taiwan faces a more enduring problem with 
inflation than bad weather. Recognizing the larger problems, the Central Bank (CB) has taken 
actions, including intensive open market operations and partial restrictions on bank loans for real 
estate transactions, in order to tighten money supply. These actions are a good beginning, but 
it remains to be seen whether or not the CB can continue such restraints in the face of public 
criticism, which has already emerged. The high inflation rate has also prompted such 
predictable political moves by the authorities as holding off planned increases in various 
transportation rates and fares under their control. 


Apart from the fundamentals of money supply, the inflation problem is exacerbated by an 
inefficient and constricted distribution and retail system which is revealed by consumer price 
inflation concurrent with declining prices for wholesale goods and imports. Until the authorities 
both restrain growth in the money supply and make local distribution more competitive, Taiwan 
will continue to be plagued by an inflation rate in excess of what it considers tolerable. 


Investment: After growing 10.8 percent in 1991, Taiwan’s domestic investment increased 10.47 
percent in the first quarter of 1992. It was paced by public sector investment, which was up 25 
percent in 1991 and 20 percent in the first quarter of 1992, and investment by state-owned 
enterprises, which increased 10 and 6.5 percent respectively for the same periods. Real 
domestic private investment, which makes up just under 50 percent of the total, has finally 
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begun to pick up steam. After declining in 1990 and rising 4 percent in 1991, it accelerated to 
6.7 percent in the first quarter 1992 over the same period a year earlier, although it is still 
moderate by historic standards. Foreign direct investment in Taiwan, however, fell 4.4 percent 
in 1991 and 73 percent in the first quarter of 1992. Foreign investment approvals, which usually 
result in actual investments 6-12 months later, declined 23 percent in 1991 and plunged 64 
percent in the first quarter this year. 


The moderate expansion in domestic private investment and the continued fall in foreign 
investment in Taiwan have been attributed to the 60-percent appreciation of the NTD against the 
USD since September 1985 and the rapid rise in wages and rents, which have undercut the 
international competitiveness of 


Taiwan’s traditional labor intensive industries. Consequently, Taiwan and foreign businesses 
have directed their investments overseas as they transfer labor intensive production out of 
Taiwan. It is also widely observed that difficulties in land acquisition and the very tight labor 


market here make setting up a new manufacturing plant, for example, vastly more difficult than 
in the past. 


Despite straightforward explanations for the phenomenon, the modest pace of private domestic 
investment has prompted some public expressions of concern, and the authorities have responded 
by taking steps to improve the investment climate. To ease the labor shortage, the labor 
authorities permitted a limited number of private industries to import alien workers in October 
1991 (however, this step did not come close to addressing the shortage). A program is now 
under consideration to buy back those industrial lands which have been held by speculators for 
over two years without being put into use. The land would then be resold to investors who are 
prepared to develop it. To accommodate foreign investors, in May of this year the economic 
authorities streamlined the application processing procedure and drastically cut the processing 
time from 20-60 days to 5-10 days. In addition, the Taiwan authorities set aside $10 billion in 
low interest foreign currency loans to encourage local industries to acquire sophisticated foreign 
capital goods and advanced technology. Tax incentives have been given to private investors to 
participate in major national projects. 


Budget: Taiwan has a healthy fiscal status although its fiscal resources are getting tighter and 
tighter. Taiwan’s central authorities had a fiscal surplus for three consecutive fiscal Years from 
FY1988 to FY1990 (July 1987 to June 1990). However, the six-year development plan, 
launched in 1991 to build infrastructure and pursue industrial upgrading, is increasing the 
demand for funds. This has stretched the fiscal resources available to the central authorities and 
turned the fiscal balance to a deficit in FY1991. The fiscal deficit, rising from 18 percent of 
the total central budget in FY1991 to 28 percent in FY1992, is expected to reach 30 percent in 
FY1993, causing some economists and finance officials to worry that Taiwan may have too 
much public debt. This perception has led to the delay of several projects including the high- 
speed railway and public recognition by the authorities that the six-year plan will take somewhat 
longer than six years to implement. In addition, the private sector has been encouraged to 
participate in some major transportation construction projects in order to reduce the burden on 
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the public authorities, although it is unlikely that many of these will be attractive to private 
sector investors. 


The Taiwan authorities have not relied on foreign capital to finance deficits in recent years. 
Virtually all such gaps have been covered through bond sales in Taiwan to local investors. The 
outstanding public bonded debt has risen from less than 5 percent of Gross National Product 
(GNP) before FY1991 to 9 percent in FY1992 and an estimated 14 percent in FY1993, a level 
well below the United States’ 45 percent in 1990 and Japan’s 59 percent in 1989. 


Relations with International Community: Although Taiwan’s bid to accede to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) still awaits establishment of a working party, Taiwan 
continues to make progress in its attempts to join international organizations. Taiwan is a 
member of Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC). Taiwan achieved a consultative status 
falling short of a full dialogue partner in the South Pacific Forum in July 1992, and the 
constitution of the Central American Bank for Economic Integration has been modified to permit 
Taiwan to become a full member. Taiwan became a member of the Southeast Asian Nation 
Central Bank Governors Conference in January 1992. Taiwan also tried to gain some influence 
or presence in such regional bodies as the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD) and the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) through financial contributions. 


As a means of reducing its isolation in the international community, Taiwan offers aid in the 
form of low interest loans and technical assistance through the International Economic 
Cooperation Development Fund (IECDF). Founded in 1988 with capitalization of $1.1 billion, 
the IECDF had committed as of June 1992 $138 million in low-interest loans and technical 
assistance to 10 nations, most of them in Latin America. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


As Taiwan’s economy continues to prosper, it remains an attractive investment locale and export 
market for American businesses. With the increasing cost of manufacturing, investment should 
be directed at high-technology and capital intensive service industries rather than the traditional 
labor-intensive manufacturing sector. As Taiwan’s protection of intellectual property rights 
improves, companies should look to this market for their research and development needs, taking 
advantage of the highly trained personnel available. 


Although the six-year plan is not expected to be completed within that period of time, its 
infrastructure projects will provide excellent opportunities for U.S. firms. Once completed, they 
will improve the quality of life and standard of living in Taiwan. This improvement along and 
the growing prosperity of the people are transforming Taiwan into a modern high consumption 
society and a huge market for consumer products. 


While the U.S. trade deficit with Taiwan has been reduced significantly in recent years, it 
remains extremely high, at $9.8 billion in 1991. Furthermore, as many of Taiwan’s traditional 
exports still go to the United States via labor-intensive assembly operations in the PRC or 
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southeast Asia, where Taiwan firms have relocated facilities, the reduction in the trade deficit 
is partially an illusion. Many trade and investment barriers remain to inhibit the free flow of 
goods and services into Taiwan, including high tariffs, import bans, intellectual property 
infringement, restrictions on the free flow of currency and restrictions on the employment of 
expatriate staff. The American Institute in Taiwan (AIT) and the Coordination Council for 
North American Affairs (CCNAA) continue to discuss these issues to resolve them to our mutual 
benefit. In April 1992, Taiwan was designated as a "priority foreign country" under the Special 
301 provision of the Omnibus Trade Act for its lack of protection of intellectual property 
protection. That designation was removed on June 5, when an understanding was reached which 
would provide enhanced legislative, administrative and judicial protection for intellectual 
property rights of American firms. 


Taiwan’s application to enter GATT as a customs territory will bring Taiwan’s regulatory regime 
more in line with international standards and practices. Taiwan has agreed to abide by 
developed country standards in the GATT, meaning many of the restrictions American 
businesses now face will have to be eliminated. Thus, we anticipate improvements in the 
investment and trade regimes and expanded opportunities for American companies. 


Best Prospects for U.S. Investment and Exports: U.S. firms will find major commercial 
opportunities in the following fields: 


Pollution Control: $10.3 billion has been budgeted for 68 public environmental protection 
projects. Of the budgeted amount, $4.7 billion will be set aside for waste water control; $3.6 
billion, solid waste treatment; $533 million, air pollution control; $256 million, monitoring 
systems; and $53 million, toxic waste management. Equipment sales, estimated at $907 million 
in 1991, are projected to expand at an annual rate of 20-25 percent through 1994. 


Computers and Peripherals: Sales of U.S. computers and peripherals are expected to grow 20 
percent annually through 1994. To modernize administrative work, 29 major public 
computerization projects are now in the planning or development stage. U.S. suppliers should 
capture at least 50 percent of the local computer market sector. U.S. sales of sophisticated 
peripherals are brisk also. 


Scientific Instruments: Sales of scientific instruments--totaling $900 million in 1991--could 
increase 15-20 percent annually through 1994. Taiwan’s demand for high-end scientific 
instruments for laboratories will be especially strong. 


Integrated Circuits (ICs): Continued rapid expansion of Taiwan’s electronics industry saw the 
market for ICs increase from $2.2 billion in 1989 to $3.6 billion in 1991. The IC market, 
spurred by the recently announced electronics industry sector development plans for information 
products, semiconductors, telecommunications equipment and consumer electronics 
industries, will further expand at a rate of 15-20 percent per year through 1994. 
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Medical Equipment: The medical equipment market on Taiwan is growing rapidly. Sales are 
expected to rise an average of 10-15 percent per year to approximately $550 million in 1994. 
U.S. firms are particularly competitive in the high-end of the market. 


Telecommunications Equipment: The Directorate General of Telecommunications will spend 
$5.4 billion over the next six years on an islandwide digital network system. In addition, 
advanced services, such as Intelligent Network and Fiber Optical Loops, will be introduced in 
the 1990s. Projected DGT equipment procurement in 1992 will reach approximately $700 
million. Purchases of private systems should expand by 20 percent per 

year through 1994, 


Semiconductor Manufacturing Equipment: Taiwan is poised to become the world’s fourth 
largest semiconductor supplier in the world after Japan, the United States and Korea. The 
semiconductor industry is expected to grow 19 percent annually through 1996. 

Equipment and materials used in OEM production--from wafer fabrication to packaging--are 
needed on Taiwan. In 1991, Taiwan purchased equipment totaling $440 million. 


Industrial Process Controls (IPCs): Imports may grow 15 percent per year to reach $1.3 billion 
by 1994. American suppliers are highly competitive in electronic/electric IPCs and 
computer-based control systems. 


Chemical Production Machinery: The Chinese Petrochemical Corporation’s fifth naphtha 
cracker, which is scheduled to be completed by June 1994, is expected to call for $250 million 
in equipment purchases from foreign suppliers. Significant purchases of foreign equipment are 
also expected for the sixth cracker being built by the Formosa Plastics Group (FPG). This 
project, with a total outlay of over $3.3 billion, consists of 26 petrochemical plants and one oil 
refinery. Several of FPG’s chemical plants are also now beginning expansion. As the supply 
of basic raw materials from the fifth and sixth crackers increases, investments by mid-and down- 
stream firms in the petrochemical industry should be significant. Equipment sales in 1991 were 
$670 million and are projected to increase at a rate of 15-20 percent annually through 1994. 


Computer-Aided Design and Computer-Aided Manufacturing (CAD/CAM): In order to upgrade 
product development capability and accelerate production automation as a result of rising labor 
costs, local demand for CAD/CAM systems is mounting. Projected sales will increase at a rate 
of 10-15 percent annually from $140 million in 1991 through 1994. The Unites States has 
controlled about 70 percent of the import market. 


Refrigeration Equipment: Reflecting economic growth and increased living standards, the 
market for refrigeration equipment is expected to expand by 10-15 percent from $527.4 million 
in 1991 through 1994. American suppliers have led the import market for household 
refrigerators since 1986. 


ipmen rvices: Taiwan’s $15 billion rapid transit project, to be 
completed in 1999, will include several billion dollars worth of foreign procurement. The $10 
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billion Kaohsiung mass rapid transit system, the $10.3 billion west coast corridor high-speed 
railway project, and the new deep-water harbor project will offer major opportunities for U.S. 
engineering firms and equipment manufacturers. 


Power Plants: The Taiwan Power Company’s (Taipower) plans to build a fourth nuclear plant 
is part of the six-year plan. Although the plant still faces opposition from some elected local 
officials and environmental groups, it is moving forward. Foreign equipment purchases should 
amount to $4.2 billion. 


Cosmetics and Toiletries: As disposable income rises on Taiwan, imports of cosmetics and 
toiletries are growing rapidly. Total imports in 1991 reached $121.5 million and are expected 
to rise 15-20 percent per year through 1994, 


High-Value Food Products: Fruits and vegetables, high quality beef, and processed foods have 
high growth potential. The Taiwan authorities have set a zero-growth target for the island’s 
agricultural sector. This policy, coupled with ever-increasing production costs and rising 
consumer income, will likely boost imports of U.S. high value food products during this decade. 


Computer Software: Due in part to the growing awareness of and sensitivity toward intellectual 
property rights, Taiwan’s purchases of foreign-developed software have expanded rapidly in 
recent years. Imports in 1990 jumped by more than 100 percent over 1989 to $54.3 million. 
Projected import sales in 1991 were valued at $80.0 million. 


1992-93 Trade Shows and Missions 


10/01/92 - 10/03/92 
11/06/92 - 11/09/92 
11/06/92 - 11/09/92 


12/02/92 - 12/05/92 


02/08/93 - 02/11/93 
02/08/93 - 02/11/93 
03/17/93 - 03/21/93 
03/27/93 - 04/01/93 
05/06/93 - 05/09/93 
05/14/93 - 05/18/93 
05/14/93 - 05/18/93 
06/01/93 - 06/05/93 


Instruments Trade Mission 
Electro Optics Exhibition 

Taipei Int’] Medical Equipment & 
Pharmaceutical Show 

Major 66 and Big 10: U.S.-Taiwan 
Strategic Alliances 

Enprotech °93 

Interport 

Taipei Int’1 Construction Show 
Taipei Int’! Machine Tool Show 
Taipei Int’] Automobile Show 
Software TM 

Softex 

Computex ’93 
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The Trade Information Center is a one-stop information source on the multitude of Federal 
export assistance programs. The Center is operated by the Trade Promotion Coordinating 
Committee (TPCC), which includes the 19 Federal agencies responsible for international trade 
and export promotion, 


International trade specialists can be reached weekdays from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. on the Center’s 
toll-free “800” line. These professionals advise exporters on how to locate and utilize govern- 
ment programs and guide them through the export process. They are ready to answer a wide 
variety of questions ranging from how to respond to an international order, to what the top 
foreign markets are for a particular product. 


Information Available from the Center 


The Trade Information Center is an access point for information on all Federal export assistance 
programs, including those that provide: 


e Export Counseling 

e International Market Research and Trade Leads 

e¢ Overseas and Domestic Trade Events and Activities 

e Export Financing 

e Advice on Documentation and Licensing Requirements 


Callers can get reports and statistics from the computerized National Trade Data Bank, which 
includes over 100,000 government documents related to export promotion and international 
markets. The Trade Information Center staff also advises businesses on upcoming conferences, 


trade missions and fairs offered in the U.S. and overseas by both federal, state, and local organi- 
zations. 


How to Reach the Trade Information Center 


Businesses can reach the Trade Information Center through a nationwide toll-free number: 
1-800-USA-TRADE (1-800-872-8723). Deaf and hearing-impaired callers can use a toll-free 
telecommunications device: 1-800-TDD-TRADE (1-800-833-8723). The Center is open from 
8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, and a message center takes calls after hours. 
The Center is located in the Department of Commerce at 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Room 7424, Washington, D.C., 20230 





